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BULLETIN 


BULLETIN  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-THREE 
1973  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  1973  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society- 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  July  14,  in  the  Meeting- 
house of  the  First  Parish  in  Concord.   Coffee  will 
be  served  in  the  ladies'  parlor  from  9  to  10  a.m. 
President  Frederick  T.  McGill,  Jr.  will  call  the 
business  meeting  to  order  at  10:15.  Election  of 
officers  will  be  held  (Note  nominations  listed  in 
the  Winter  Bulletin.  Further  nominations  may  be  made 
from  the  floor) .   There  will  be  a  move  to  untable 
the  motion  on  the  amendment  of  the  by-laws  to  state 
explicitly  that  the  purposes  of  the  Society  are  not 
political — to  conform  with  the  Federal  requirements 
for  tax  exempt  corporations.   Any  further  proposals 
for  the  agenda  including  any  new  business  should  be 
submitted  to  the  secretary  in  writing  prior  to  July 
12.  (Address:  SUNY,  Geneseo,  New  York;  after  June  24 
care  of  Concord  Academy,  Concord,  Massachusetts) . 

Dr.  Loren  Eiseley  will  speak  on  some  as  yet  un- 
determined aspect  of  Thoreau' s  work  or  influence. 
Frederick  T.  McGill,  Jr.  will  speak  "On  Letting 
Things  Alone. " 

A  roast  beef  dinner  will  be  served  at  12:4-5  p.m. 
in  the  vestry.   Tickets  are  $2.50  per  person.   Re- 
servations must  be  accompanied  by  a  check  made  out 
to  the  Thoreau  Society  and  mailed  to  Mrs.  Charles 
D.  MacPherson,  4-6  Nagog  Hill  Road,  Acton,  Mass.  01720. 
Deadline  for  reservations  is  Monday.  July  9.  The 
luncheon  will  be  followed  by  the  presentation  of  the 
name  plate  of  the  Liberty  Ship,  Henry  D.  Thoreau  and 
by  the  usual  brief  question  and  answer  period. 

Two  optional  features  will  begin  at  2  p.m.   The 
customary  stroll  in  Thoreau  country  will  be  led 
by  Mrs.  Edmund  Fenn  to  Copan  (see  adjacent  column). 
A  forum  for  those  who  prefer  talking  to  walking  will 
be  conducted  in  the  Meetinghouse  by  Dr.  Dana  McLean 
Greeley  on  the  topic  "Thoreauvians  and  the  Amnesty 
Issue."  'At  3  p.m.  optional  visitations  to  Alcott 
House,  the  Old  Manse  and  Emerson  House  (admission 
$1.00  per  person).   Also  at  3  p.m.  Robert  Needham 
will  conduct  a  tour  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetry. 

The  traditional  Thoreau  Lyceum  box  supper  will  be 
held  at  6  p.m.  for  those  holding  tickets.   These 
should  be  ordered  before  July  10  from  Mrs.  Thomas 
W.  McGrath,  Curator,  156  Belknap  Street,  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts 0174-2.   Checks  should  be  made  out  to  the 
Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc.  for  as  many  suppers  at  $1.75 
as  desired.   Special  exhibits  will  be  displayed  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Lyceum  where  sherry  will  be 
served  at  5  o ' clock. 

At  8  p.m.  in  the  Parish  Hall  the  NET  film  "Henry 
David  Thoreau:  The  Captain  of  a  Huckleberry  Party" 
will  be  shown. 

"Thank  God  they  cannot  cut  down  the  clouds ! "  HDT 


The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.  is  an  in- 
formal gathering  of  students  and  follow- 
ers of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Frederick  T. 
McGill,  Jr.,  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Charles  MacPherson,  Acton, 
Mass. ,  Vice-President;  and  Walter  Hard- 
ing, State  Univ.,  Geneseo,  N.Y.,  14454, 
Secretary-Treasurer.   Annual  membership 
$2.00;  life  membership,  $50.00.   Address 
communications  to  the  secretary. 


SPRING  1973 


REPORT  OF  THE  WALKING  SOCIETY:  COPAN 

by  Mary  R.  Fenn 

A  hundred  years  or  so  ago  a  second  railroad  line 
was  proposed,  approaching  Concord  from  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Bedford.   Since  it  would  cross  the  river 
near  Egg  Rock,  a  petition  was  circulated  and  signed  by 
the  Bartlett,  Emerson,  Alcott,  and  other  families 
objecting  to  "this  detriment  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  town."  Nevertheless,  the  railroad  was  built, 
used  for  a  time,  and  then  abandoned. 

Nature  lovers  were  delighted,  for  the  old  road- 
bed afforded  a  fine  footpath  bordered  by  closed  gen- 
tians, ferns,  blazing  stars,  wild  lupines,  and  Silene 
Pennsylvanica,  and  since  it  skirted  the  edge  of  the 
Great  Meadows  there  were  glimpses  here  and  there  of 
the  water  fowl  which  congregate  in  great  flocks  in 
that  location. 

Adjoining  the  old  railroad  bed,  near  the  town 
bound  between  Concord  and  Bedford,  a  large  peninsula 
juts  into  the  wet  meadows,  covered  with  pines  and 
oaks,  with  an  undergrowth  of  lycopodium,  blueberry 
bushes,  and  wild  azalea.   Old  wood  roads  cross  it, 
as  well  as  ancient  ditches  used  by  the  early  settlers 
for  boundaries.   In  one  place  is  a  small  natural 
Cranberry  bog,  and  in  another  there  are  the  stones 
once  piled  up  for  a  foundation  of  a  boathouse,  with 
a  channel  cut  through  the  bushes  to  the  river.   The 
peninsula  is  called  Copan. 

Thoreau  often  visited  Copan,  and  on  March  15, 
1853  he  and  Channing  went  there  together.   He  said, 
"In  the  woods  beyond  Peter's  we  heard  our  dog,  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog,  barking  at  something,  and, 
going  forward,  were  amused  to  see  him  barking  while 
he  retreated  with  fear  at  that  black  oak  with  re- 
markable excrescence,  which  had  been  cut  off  just 
above  it  like  some  misshapen  idol  about  the  height 
of  a  man.   Though  we  set  him  on  to  it,  he  did  not 
venture  within  three  or  four  rods.   I  would  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  notice  any  such  strange  thing. " 

Channing  said  that  the  tree  reminded  him  of  the 
idols  of  Copan  in  Honduras,  and  so  he  called  the 
place  Copan,  which  has  been  its  name  ever  since. 

The  afternoon  walk  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  to  beautiful  Copan. 

THOREAU 'S  "FERULE":  A  TEXTUAL  NOTE  ON  WALDEN 

by  Robert  H.  Woodward 

Countless  readers  must  surely  have  looked  up  puz- 
zled from  their  dictionaries  to  wonder  what  possessed 
Thoreau' s  artist  of  Kouroo,  in  the  "Conclusion"  to 
Walden,  to  adorn  his  staff  with  "a  flat  stick  or 
ruler  used  for  punishing  children" — the  definition 
for  ferule  they  will,  most  likely  find.   In  none  of 
the  editions  of  Walden  that  I  have  checked,  not  even 


in  Walter  Harding's  carefully  annotated  Variorum 
Walden,  do  the  notes  indicate  that  the  reference 
is  to  ferrule,  "an  iron  ring  to  put  around  the  end 
of  a  staff." 

According  to  the  OED.  the  spelling  ferule  was 
in  use  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies as  a  variant  spelling  of  ferrule.   Thoreau's 
choice  of  the  variant  spelling  would  perhaps  have 
caused  no  problem  in  previous  times,  when  canes  and 
walking  sticks  were  common,  but  neither  word  is  now 
part  of  the  normal  vocabulary  of  readers. 

Future  editors  might  regard  the  point  worthy  of 
note,  and  teachers  might  forewarn  their  students. 

NOTE  ON  THE  MAP  SHOWING  THOREAU'S  JOURNEYS  IN 
JOHN  CHRISTIE'S  THOREAU  AS  WORLD  TRAVELER 
by  Robert  Stowell 

The  map  on  page  nine  contains  a  number  of  serious 
errors  in  showing  Henry  Thoreau's  travels.   On  the 
trip  to  Canada  with  Ellery  Channing  in  1850  the 
Christie  map  has  Thoreau  following  a  route  west 
through  Massachusetts  to  Albany  and  then  north  on 
the  western  side  of  Lake  Champlain  to  Plattsburgh. 
As  Thoreau  records  in  the  essays  published  in  one 
volume  under  the  title  A  Yankee  in  Canada  the  two 
men  journeyed  on  an  excursion  train  through  Keene, 
New  Hampshire  and  Ludlow,  Vermont  to  Burlington  on 
Lake  Champlain.   They  then  proceeded  by  lake  steamer 
to  Plattsburgh  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  lake. 
The  Christie  map  shows  the  travelers  going  north 
from  Plattsburgh  to  Montreal  by  land  whereas  they 
again  boarded  a  steamboat  from  Plattsburgh  to  St. 
John  where  they  took  a  train  to  Montreal.   It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  the  two  traveled  on  to  Que- 
bec from  the  Christie  map. 

On  the  three  visits  to  Maine  (184-6,  1853  and  1857) 
the  Christie  map  shows  Thoreau  going  overland  to 
Bangor.   Although  in  1857  he  did  make  part  of  the 
journey  to  Maine  by  train,  on  all  of  his  visits  he 
made  use  of  the  ocean  passage  which  he  so  much  en- 
joyed.  The  same  is  true  for  his  visits  to  Cape  Cod. 
On  his.  trip  to  Nantucket  to  lecture  in  1854-  Thoreau 
did  not  leave  from  New  Bedford  as  the  Christie  map 
shows  but  from  Hyannis  on  Cape  Cod.   He  did  make  a 
trip  to  Naushon  in  the  Elizabeth  Islands  from  New 
Bedford  in  1856. 

Finally,  the  Christie  map  for  Thoreau's  last 
journey  to  Minnesota  indicates  that  the  return  route 
was  through  Goderich,  Ontario  to  Buffalo,  New  York 
when  in  fact  they  traveled  by  train  from  Goderich 
to  Stratford,  then  on  to  Toronto  and  through  Canada 
to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  River  into  New  York  State 
at  Ogdensburgh.  The  travelers  then  returned  to  Con- 
cord by  rail  through  northern  New  York  and  Vermont 
and  through  southern  New  Hampshire. 


THOREAU  AND  ISAAC  NEWTON  GOODHUE 

by  Roger  W. 


Cummins 


In  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  are  the  Ms. 
diaries  of  Isaac  Newton  Goodhue  (1813-1903),  who 
records  reminiscences  of  Thoreau  and  Emerson. 
Goodhue's  father,  originally  from  Deerfield,  New 
Hampshire,  was  a  schoolmaster;  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Rev.  Thomas  Page,  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  supervised  the  construction  of  the  first 
meeting  house  in  Hebron,  New  Hampshire.   He  himself 
attended  an  academy  in  Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  Am- 
herst, and  Dartmouth  (which  he  criticizes  for 
faulty  teaching) .   Later  he  helped  edit  the  Minne- 
sota Pioneer,  which  his  brother,  James  Madison  Good- 


hue had  founded  in  St.  Paul,  but  he  left  Minnesota 
in  1853,  partly  because  he  "never  had  been  weaned 
from  the  endearments  of  Boston  life  and  its  suburbs" 
(Nov.  4,  1899).   For  many  years  he  worked  as  a  law- 
yer in  the  East,  though  eventually  he  returned  to 
Minnesota. 

Goodhue  became  acquainted  with  Thoreau  during 
the  time  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  the  Centre  School 
in  Concord,  where  he  boarded  at  a  house  diagonally 
across  from  the  Old  Manse: 

When  teaching  in  Concord,  I  knew  Thoreau  rather 
intimately.   I  look  back  on  him  as  striding  with 
duck-like  legs  across  the  common  towards  his 
weather  beaten  home.   He  had  a  long  body  low  to 
the  ground.   His  face  was  a  long  oval  &  it 
wore  an  air  of  solemnity.   I  fancy  that  he  was 
consciously,  a  priest  of  nature.   His  life  was 
ideal  and  independent  of  the  artificialities 
of  society.  When  I  knew  him  he  lived  with  his 
father  who  was  a  pencil  maker.  The  son  showed  me 
the  process,  one  day,  of  rounding  and  grooving 
the  cedar  for  the  lead.   His  soul  was  stainless 
as  glass.  ...  In  the  course  of  his  contempla- 
tive life,  he  became  as  independent  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  views  as_Mr.  Emerson  was  of  the  views 
of  the  multitude  /May  19,  190q7.  .  .  .The  zest 
of  Thoreau's  literature  was  in  the  charm  with 
which  he  invested  the  bye  places  that_he  dis- 
covered /April  10,  1903/  .  .  .  ./  He/  was  in- 
trinsically a  poet.... In  maturity,  his  thought 
his  flight  was  sublimer  than  /Emerson's/.   As 
a  fellow  citizen  in  Concord,  I  knew  both  of 
these  men  as  persons  but  in  common  with  others, 
I  did_not  conceive  of  them  as  the  poets  of  the 
age  /Aug.  5,  1902/. 
Emerson  was  Goodhue's  school  committeeman  (Emerson 
served  on  the  school  committee  in  1836)  and  also, 
according  to  Goodhue,  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
School  at  which  Goodhue  taught.    "When  we  teachers 
met  him  as  such  in  his  parlor  on  Wed.  evenings,  he 
read  not  from  the  Scriptures  but  from  the  writings 
of  some  venerable  Greek  &  commented  upon  that.   I 
once  heard  him  say,  'I  do  not  see  why  I  shl'd  be  my 
Brother's  Keeper'"  (March  6,  1902).   He  adds  else- 
where that  Emerson  "was  a  good  man"  and  that  "his 
acts  were  different , "  but  Goodhue ,  as  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  remarks:  "I  suspect  that  he  /was/  actuated 
by  the  pride  that  Milton  ascribes  to  Lucifer"  (March 
15,  1902).   Nonetheless,  at  age  eighty-nine,  Goodhue 
was  still  reading  Emerson  though  complaining  that 
"his  thought  is  lost  in  metaphysical  mist... and 
never  brings  back  an  affirmative  report  of  what  it 
has  seen"  (March  18,  1902).   Goodhue's  last  sur- 
viving entry  for  1903,  the  year  he  died,  is  this: 
"I  suppose  that  Emerson  lived  &  died  a  pagan.   He 
was  too  proud  to  be  a  meek  follower  of  Jesus"  (May 
2,  1903).   Goodhue  clearly  preferred  Thoreau. 

^Information  and  quotations  come  from  Goodhue's 
Ms.  diaries  (1899-1903).  I  wish  to  thank  the  Min- 
nesota Historical  Society  for  permission  to  use  them. 

^Emerson  resigned  from  the  school  committee  before 
the  end  of  the  year;  many  years  later  he  again  was 
elected  to  it.   Ralph  L.  Rusk,  The  Life  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  (New  York,  1949),  pp.  228,  4-23.   Good- 
hue's assertion  that  Emerson  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath  School  is  not  confirmed  by  Emerson's 
son,  who  records,  however,  that  Mrs.  Emerson,  a  teach- 
er in  the  Sabbath  School,  "used  to  have  meetings  of 
the  teachers  in  her  parlor  and  her  husband  used  to 
come  in  from  his  study  and  talk  with  the  young  peo- 
ple. "  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  Emerson  in  Concord 
(Boston  and  New  York,  1890),  p.  67. 


A  MARGARET  FULLER  ADDITION  TO  THOREAU'S  LIBRARY 

by  Joel  Myerson 

A  conspicuous  and  surprising  absence  in  Walter 
Harding's  Thoreau's  Library  (Charlottesville:  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Press,  1957)  is  an  entry  for  any 
one  of  the  books  which  Margaret  Fuller  wrote;  only 
her  184.2  translation  of  Gunderode  is  listed,  and  then 
it  is  not  definitely  the  edition  Thoreau  had,  since 
his  copy  Is  apparently  no  longer  extant.   Another 
name  missing  is  that  of  Thoreau's  mother;  no  book 
owned  by  her  was  found  by  Harding.   Both  of  these 
names  may  now  be  included  in  an  index  of  Thoreau' s 
Library,  for  the  following  main  entry  should  be  added: 
Ossoli,  Margaret  Fuller.   Woman  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  Kindred  Papers. . . ,  ed. 
Arthur  B.  Fuller.   Third  Thousand.   Boston: 
John  P.  Jewett  &  Company.   Cleveland:  Jewett, 
Proctor  &  Worthington.   New  York:  Sheldon, 
Lamport  &  Co.  1855. 

Location:  Joel  Myerson,  University  of  South 
Carolina.   Inscription:  "To  Henry  D.  Thoreau's 
/  Mother,  with  /  the  kind  regards  /  of  their 
friend,  /  Danl.  Ricketson,  /  Concord,  June 
19th  1856." 

DAVID  A.WASSON'S  ELEGY  ON  THOREAU 

by  Robert  Sattelmeyer 

"Thoreau, "  a  poem  by  David  A.  Wasson,  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Commonwealth  April  17,  1863.   Now  reprinted 
for  the  first  time,  the  document  is  of  interest  to 
the  study  of  Thoreau's  contemporary  reputation,  and 
serves  as  well  to  clarify  the  relationship  between 
Wasson  and  Thoreau  as  it  has  been  drawn  by  Charles 
H.  Foster  In  his  recent  study  of  Wasson' s  life  and 
writing. ' 

The  Commonwealth,  an  anti-slavery  weekly  edited 
by  Moncure  Conway  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  also  printed  in 
1863-64.  the  reminiscences  of  Thoreau  by  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning  later  collected  as  Thoreau:  The  Poet-Naturalist 
(1873).   Bronson  Alcott  was  a  frequent  contributor 
as  well,  and  the  paper  had  a  distinctly  transcen- 
dental tone. 

David  A.  Wasson,  little-known  today  but  a  vocal 
presence  on  the  intellectual  scene  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  was  a  Congregational  minister  turned 
essayist,  travel  writer,  reviewer,  lecturer  and  poet 
who  made  Thoreau's  acquaintance  sometime  during  the 
late  1850's  (no  precise  date  has  been  fixed),  pro- 
bably through  the  efforts  of  H.  G.  0.  Blake. 2  Wasson 
rented  for  a  time  the  old  Thoreau  "Texas"  house  in 
Concord  and  occasionally  accompanied  Thoreau  on  his 
daily  walks.   He  left  Concord  in  1860,  and  he  refers 
to  Thoreau  frequently  after  that  date.   His  elegy, 
printed  nearly  a  year  after  Thoreau's  death,  suggests 
the  depth  of  Wasson' s  esteem  and  the  familiar  contem- 
porary emphasis  on  Thoreau  as  observer  and  recorder 
of  nature. 

Although  Charles  H.  Foster  has  argued  that  Wasson 
deserves  an  eminent  place  among  nineteenth  century 
thinkers,-^  it  seems  safer  to  define  him  as  Sherman 
Paul  has  done,  as  "a  fairly  typical  intellectual, 
one  of  the  'priesthood  of  thought, '  whose  ideas, 
attitudes,  and  modes  of  mind  enable  one  to  character- 
ize the  age.  "4-  Wasson1  s  elegy  on  Thoreau  ought  to  be 
seen  in  this  context:  although  Foster  maintains  that 
Wasson  had  a  personal  aversion  to  Thoreau, 5  an  exam- 
ination of  his  scattered  remarks  indicates  instead 
that  Wasson  deeply  admired  Thoreau  for  his  "all- 
fertilizing  imaginative  sympathy  with  outward  Nature,"'" 
and  that  he  occasionally  disparaged  Thoreau  generally 


as  rhetorical  springboards  for  his  own  more  conven- 
tional ideas  about  nature,  tradition,  and  society. 

What  this  highly  laudatory  elegy  presents  us 
then  is  a  corrective  to  Foster's  claim  that  Wasson 
was  repelled  by  Thoreau.   It  also  augments  the  picture 
we  have  of  Thoreau  among  his  contemporaries — a  tri- 
bute to  Thoreau  by  an  acquaintance,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  thinker  whose  own  ideas  diverged  more  often 
than  not  from  those  of  his  elegaic  subject. 

THOREAU 

Great  Earth  awoke  and  whispered  to  her  sprites, 
"Go,  publish,  publish  what  my  heart  indites; 
For  thoughts  are  quickening,  countless,  in  my  breast, 
And  I,  till  they  are  told,  am  'reft  of  rest."' 
They  heard  and  hasted:  quickly  grass  was  green 
From  shore  to  mountain,  quick  the  blooms  were  seen, — 
Were  scattering  fragrance  to  the  freighted  breeze; 
Soon  royal  rich  with  leaves  were  all  the  trees; 
Boy  brooks  went  purling  through  sun  and  shade, 
Still  dancing  to  the  music  that  they  made, 
Brooks  to  the  rivers,  rivers  to  the  sea, 
Through  laughing  lands  a  joyous  tide  sent  free; 
Pastures  with  pride  were  feasting  flocks  and  herds , 
And  woodgods  smiling  to  the  bliss  of  birds; 
Or  autumn  woods  with  painted  leaves  were  floored, 
Or  winter  through  bare  branches  rushed  and  roared, 
Then  built  about  the  hills  his  icy  bowers, 
And  whitened  continents  with  frozen  showers; — 
The  poet  sprites  each  found  himself  a  tongue, 
And  all  the  silent  heart  of  earth  was  sung 
By  voices  ranging  from  the  gnat's  fine  shrilling 
To  the  vast  thunder,  all  the  heavens  thrilling, 
By  voices  silent,  tuning  to  the  eye, 
From  grass-blades j_  dew  drops,  upward  to  that  high, 
Transcendant  /sic/  bloom  of  earth,  we  title  sky. 

The  sprites  came  homeward  to  the  mother  heart, 
Well  worthy  rest,  for  each  had  done  his  part; 
They  came  and  murmured,  "Mother,  now  the  sun 
With  ruddier  life  his  royal  course  will  run, 
Reading  thy  queenly  heart  from  east  to  west: 
Our  work  is  done,  great  mother;  give  us  rest." 
Benignly  to  her  bosom  them  she  took, 
Their  toil  rewarding  with  a  wondrous  look; 
And  yet  within  her  secret  soul  there  sped 
A  sense  like  grief,  and  silently  she  said, 
"0  for  a  purer  voice,  a  riper  note! 
For  one  more  meaning,  more  melodious  throat! 
0  Nature,  hast  thou  not  yet  one  for  me, 
That  shall  to  all  these  eloquences  be 
As  flower  to  leafage,  fruitage  into  flower, 
Or  as  to  human  love  the  bridal  hour?" 
High  Nature  knew  the  moment,  therefore  bent 
Her  ear,  whereto  these  wishes  quickly  went, 
And  found  a  welcome.   Shapes  she  then  a  soul 
Kindred  with  every  grass-blade,  with  the  whole 
Of  earth's  wide  utterance;  and  giving  this, 
"I  will,"  the  sovereign  said,  "complete  thy  bliss. 
This  soul  take  to  thy  bosom,  hold  it  there 
Till  it  shall  answer  unto  all  thy  prayer. 
And  when  thy  heart  of  hearts  hath  warmed  it  quite, 
Then  freedom  give  it  for  immortal  flight. " 

Ah,  gladly  great  Earth  clasped  unto  her  breast 
That  gift  of  Nature,  making  her  how  blest! 
Ah,  well  she  gave  it  nurture,  fast  infusing 
The  purest  product  of  her  mighty  musing: 
At  last,  her  soul  imparted,  wide  she  flung 
The  arms  that  gladdened  round  that  spirit  young: 
"Go,  darling,"  murmured  she,  how  deep  and  low! 


"Voice  of  my  voices,  my  most  chosen,  go! 

Soul  of  my  meanings  do  I  name  thee,  dear. 

No  flower  or  herb  his  vernal  head  shall  rear 

But,  when  thou  comest  nigh,  will  know  thy  tread, 

And  lift  a  little  more  his  happy  head; 

The  birds  will  watch  thee  walking,  and  thy  breast 

Confide  in  as  a  wider,  warmer  nest; 

Beneath  thy  step  shall  thrill  the  buried  root; 

The  rill  will  run  to  lave  the  loved  foot; 

The  earliest  flowers  of  spring  from  other  eye 

Will  hide,  and  wishful  wait  thy  passing  by; 

And  when  thy  footstep  to  the  forest  roams, 

The  pines,  among  their  tops,  will  say,  'He  comes,' 

And  give  new  balsam  to  their  healing  breath. 

And  what  thy  Mother  in  her  spirit  saith 

Shall  be  thy  musing  underneath  the  stars, 

Thy  message  when  thou  leap  life's  mortal  bars, 

And  lade  with  richer  freight  their  shining  cars." 

By  Concord  stream,  nor  far  from  Walden  wave, 
The  dust  he  honored  finds  a  fitting  grave. 
For  Earth  too  long  would  not  detain  him  here, 
But,  proud,  promotes  him  to  a  nobler  sphere; 
So  sends  the  cottager  his  gifted  son 
Far  from  his  hearth  a  fairer  race  to  run; 
So  love  victorious  in  a  mighty  heart, 
Not  to  detain  the  loved  may  use  his  art, 
But  breath  from  out  his  blessed  deeps,  "Depart! " 

-i 
Beyond  Concord:  The  Selected  Writings  of  David 

Atwood  Wasson  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University 
Press,  1965),  pp.  11,  53;  although  the  poem  "Thoreau" 
is  noted  in  Foster's  bibliography  of  Wasson ' s  writ- 
ings, he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  discussion 
of  the  Wasson-Thoreau  relationship. 

"^Evidence  of  Blake's  role  in  introducing  Wasson 
to  Thoreau  can  be  found  in  The  Correspondence  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  ed.  Walter  Harding  and  Carl 
Bode  (New  York:  NYU  Press,  1958),  pp.  4-61,  476,  484. 

-^Beyond  Concord,  p.  3. 

4"After  (Joncord,  "  rev.  of  Foster's  Beyond  Concord. 
Southern  Review.  3  (Autumn  1967),  1010. 

^Beyond  Concord,  p.  11. 

6"Wilhelm  Meister 's  Appresticeship, "  Atlantic 
Monthly.  16  (Oct.  1865),  449. 

HENRY  THOREAU,  PHYSICIST  by  Arthur  G.  Volkman 

"...I  see  in  one  place  a  sharp  and  distinct  line, 
as  if  there  were  a  cobweb  on  the  water,  between  the 
clear  and  ruffled  water  and  the  stagnant  filmy 
part,  as  if  it  were  a  slightly  raised  seam;  and 
particles  of  lint  (?)  r"sic")are  continally  gliding 
in  from  the  clear  space  and  arranging  themselves 
along  the  edge  of  the  scum  or  film. "  Thus  Henry 
Thoreau  reported  a  casual  observation  in  his  Journal 
for  June  4,  1854.   This  same  phenomenon  again  at- 
tracted his  attention  on  January  24,  1858,  and  on 
January  18,  1859,  he  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  it 
in  the  Journal.   However,  since  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  Journal  was  still  of  "no  very  wide  cir- 
culation, "  the  matter  rested — with  one  exception — 
until  the  20th  century,  when  interest  in  the  pheno- 
menon was  revived.   During  the  past  few  years  par- 
ticularly, it  was  researched  and  reported  against 
the  backdrop  of  modern  scientific  methodology,  the 
history  of  which  can  be  condensed  into  a  few  words. 

After  Thoreau  wrote  his  descriptions  of  the 
phenomenon,  but  before  his  Journal  was  published, 
Osborne  Reynolds  submitted  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (Report,  1881, 
p.  524)  "...an  unhurried  essay  that  has  a  gentle 


Victorian  charm,"  describing  it.   And  since  the  se- 
cond quarter  of  this  century  nearly  a  dozen  scien- 
tists have  rediscovered  it,  the  most  recent  being 
C.  W.  McCutchen,  who,  in  his  own  words,  "unwittingly 
ignores  the  earlier  work,"  and  called  it  the  D  (for 
demarcation)  Line  (Science.  2  October  1970,  Vol.  170, 
pages  61-64).   In  Science  (28  May  1971,  Vol.  172, 
page  973)  McCutchen  and  R.  S.  McDowell  state  that 
"His  /Thoreau 's/descriptions  of  the  phenomenon  as 
it  occurs  in  nature  remain  some  of  the  best  avail- 
able. " 

It  has  been  suggested  that  readers  look  for  the 
Thoreau-Reynolds  ridge  or  McCutchen' s  D-line  when 
opportunity  affords,  as  it  is  felt  that  once  re- 
cognized one  will  frequently  thereafter  find  it. 
It  is  defined  in  the  McCutchen-McDowell  article  as 
"an  abrupt  change  in  surface  curvature  near  the  top 
of  a  small  ridge  raised  by  viscous  shear  stress  at 
the  edge  of  the  film;  it  can  be  observed  when  a  layer 
of  oil  spreads  across  a  water  surface,  or  where 
liquid  flows  under  the  edge  of  a  raft  of  surface 
contaminants. " 
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ALEXANDER  HENRY  AND  THOREAU 'S  CLIMB  OF  MOUNT  KATAHDIN 

by  Victor  C.  Friesen 

Henry  Thoreau  was  a  voracious  reader  of  travel 
books.  This  fact  has  been  well  documented  by  John 
Aldrich  Christie  in  his  study,  Thoreau  as  World  Tra- 
veler (New  York,  1965).   One  of  Thoreau ' s  favorite 
travel  books  was  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada 
and  the  Indian  Territories  between  the  Years  1760 


and  1776  (New  York,  1809),  written  by  Alexander  Hen- 
ry (the  Elder) .  Henry  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  not 
too  far  from  Thoreau1 s  own  birthplace  in  Massachusetts 
but  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Canada  as  a  fur 
trader.   He  came  West  in  1775  along  the  well-known 
Canadian  voyageurs '  route  from  Montreal.   Arriving 
at  Lake  Winnipeg,  he  traveled  from  it  up  the  Sask- 
atchewan River  to  Cumberland  House,  a  rival  trading 
post  operated  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  from 
there  north  a  short  distance  to  Beaver  (now  Amisk) 
Lake.  From  Beaver  Lake  he  journeyed  farther  south- 
west and  northwest,  and  these  experiences  form  the 
heart  of  the  Second  Part  of  his  Travels. 

Thoreau' s  praise  of  Henry's  account,  as  recorded 
in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. ^  is 


more  or  less  unqualified  and  suggests  the  value  of 
the  explorer's  book  to  him.   First  of  all,  Thoreau 
admired  Henry  the  man — someone  whose  travels  were 
integral  with  his  workaday  life  as  a  fur  trader. 
Secondly,  Thoreau  was  greatly  interested  in  the  three- 
fold description  which  Henry  gives:  of  his  adventures 
themselves,  of  the  geography  and  natural  history  of 
the  region,  and  of  the  society  and  manners  of  the 
Indians  he  meets.   These  descriptions  read  like  the 
argument  of  a  great  poem,  Thoreau  says  and  "adds  that 
they  could  inspire  poets  for  many  years.  Thirdly, 
Thoreau  admires  Henry's  writing  style.   Henry  "does 
not  defer  too  much  to  literature"  but  writes  simply 
"for  the  information  of  his  reader,  for  science  and 
for  history"  (I,  231).   This  explorer  is  above  con- 
temporary writing  fashions,  writing  "not  the  annals 
of  the  country,  but  the  natural  facts,  or  perennials. 
which  are  ever  without  date"  (I,  231). 

Knowing  Thoreau 's  appreciation  of  Henry's  Travels, 
then,  people  acquainted  with  Thoreau ' s  writings  may 
find  a  paragraph  from  the  final  pages  of  that  book 
to  be  of  particular  interest.   It  reads  as  follows: 
In  recrossing  Beaver  Lake,  the  wind  obliged  us  to 
put  into  a  bay  which  I  had  not  visited  before. 
Taking  my  gun,  I  went  into  the  woods,  in  search 
of  game;  but,  I  had  not  advanced  more  than  half 
a  mile,  when  I  found  the  country  almost  inac- 
cessible, by  reason  of  masses  of  rock,  which 
were  scattered  in  all  directions:   some  were 
as  large  as  houses,  and  lay  as  if  they  had  been 
first  thrown  into  the  air,  and  then  suffered  to 
fall  into  their  present  posture.   By  a  circuitous 
route,  I  at  last  ascended  the  mountain,  from  one 
side  of  which  they  had  fallen;  the  whole  body 
was  fractured,  and  separated  by  large  chasms. 
In  some  places,  parts  of  the  mountain,  of  half 
an  acre  in  surface,  were  raised  above  the  gen- 
eral level.   It  was  a  scene  for  the  warfare  of 
Titans,  or  for  that  of  Milton's  angels! 2 
Although  Henry's  "mountain"  would  now  be  called  a 
high  rocky  hill,  his  brief  description  seems  very  like 
a  capsule  summary  of  Thoreau' s  later  account  of  his 
own  climbing  of  Mount  Katahdin  in  1846,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  first  chapter  of  The  Maine  Woods.  Tho- 
reau was  familiar  with  Henry's  narrative  at  the  time 
of  his  writing  of  this  excursion  to  Maine, 3  which  was 
first  published  separately  in  184-8.   The  importance 
that  some  critics  have  placed  in  Thoreau's  climbing 
of  Maine's  highest  mountain,  in  its  effect  upon  his 
relationship  to  nature, ^  takes  on  added  interest  if 
we  consider  that  several  of  Thoreau's  statements  seem 
to  be  a  prolonged  echo  of  Henry's  phrases. 

On  Katahdin  Thoreau  too  is,  as  he  says,  "hemmed  in 
by  walls  of  rock,"  huge  enough  to  be  a  sort  of  "giant's 
stairway"  (ill, 66).   Henry's  reference  to  rocks  scat- 
tered about  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  on  high  and 
then  remained  undisturbed  anticipates  Thoreau's  com- 
ment: "The  mountain  seemed  a  vast  aggregation  of  loose 
rocks,  as  if  some  time  it  had  rained  rocks,  and  they 
,lay  as  they  fell  on  the  mountain  sides"  (III,  69). 
Henry's  feeling  of  apparent  insignificance  in  a  "scene 
for  the  warfare  of  Titans,  or  for  that  of  Milton's 
angels!"  becomes  expanded  in  Thoreau  to  this,  sentence: 
"Vast,  Titanic,  inhuman  Nature  has  got  /man/  at  dis- 
advantage, caught  him  alone  and  pilfers  him  of  some 
of  his  divine  faculty"  (III,  71).   And  Thoreau  describes 
his  own  climb  as  "scarcely  less  arduous  than  Satan's 
anciently  through  Chaos"  (III,  67);  the  scene  reminds 
him  of  "Atlas,  Vulcan,  the  Cyclops,  and  Prometheus  .  . 
.  .  It  was  vast  and  Titanic,  and  such  as  man  never 
inhabits"  (III,  70-71). 

The  description  of  that  similar  area  in  Sask- 


atchewan,  however,  did  dwell,  it  seems,  in  Thoreau's 
mind  from  his'  reading  of  the  narrative  of  a  favorite 
explorer,  Alexander  Henry.  It  seems  too  that  that 
reading  influenced  his  writing  of  the  Katahdin 
episode. 

The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  20  vols. 
(Boston,  1906),  I,  230-231.  Hereafter,  references 
to  Thoreau  will  be  made  by  citing  volume  and  page 
number  of  this  edition  directly  in  the  text  of  the 
essay.  Vol.  I  is  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack Rivers;  Vol.  Ill  is  The  Maine  Woods. 

^Henry,  p.  328. 

-^See  Christie,  p.  258.   Also,  note  that  in  A 
Week  Thoreau  says  he  must  recall  Henry's  book  while 
on  his  own  boat  trip  in  New  England,  thus  implying 
that  he  had  read  it  before  he  sailed  along  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack  Rivers  in  1839. 

TFor  example,  John  G.Blair  and  Augustus  Trow- 
bridge in  "Thoreau  on  Katahdin,"  American  Quarterly. 
XII  (1960),  508-517  say  that  Thoreau's  experience 
on  Katahdin  "threatened  his  most  basic  premise" 
which  was  a  "pantheistic  belief  that  the  universe 
was  congenial  to  human  life  and  that  human  meaning 
could  therefore  be  found  in  nature. "  Loren  Eiseley 
in  Francis.  .Bacon  and  the  Modern  Dilemma  (Lincoln,  ' 
Nebraska,  1962),  p.  90  says  that  on  Katahdin  Thoreau 
"moved  for  a  monent  in  a  titanic  world  and  hurled 
at  stone  titanic  questions." 


THOREAU  AND  ECOLOGY 


by  Walter  Harding 


I  couldn't  agree  more  heartily  with  George  Steiner 
in  his  November  26,  1972  New  York  Times  review  of 
"A  Supplement  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary" 
that  "How  much  of  the  history  of  feeling  lies  in  the 
simple  fact  that  the  first  citation  for  ecology  de- 
rives from  Thoreau, "  were  it  not  that  Thoreau  never 
used  the  word  ecology  and  what  is  worse  that  I  per- 
sonally am  guilty  of  making  people  think  that  he  did. 
It  all  came  about  this  way — in  editing  "The  Corres- 
pondence of  Henry  David  Thoreau"  with  Carl  Bode, 
(New  York  University  Press,  1958),  I  transcribed 
a  sentence  from  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of 
January  1,  1858  from  Thoreau  to  his  cousin,  George 
Thatcher,  as  saying,  "Mr.  /Edward/  Hoar  is  still 
in  Concord,  attending  to  Botany,  Ecology,  &c. "  It 
was  only  after  our  edition  was  published  that  I 
learned  that  the  word  ecology  was  coined  by  the  Ger- 
man Darwinian  Ernst  Haeckel  in  1866  and,  what  is  more, 
the  word  was  spelled  oecology  until  the.  simpler 
spelling  was  adopted  at  the  Madison  Botanical  Con- 
gress of  August  23,  1893.  When  I  then  rechecked  the 
manuscript  of  Thoreau's  letter  I  discovered  that 
what  at  first  glance  seems  to  read  Ecology  could 
without  too  much  imagination  be  read  as  Geology  and 
this  latter  reading  is  confirmed  by  Thoreau's  record- 
ing in  his  j ournal_  that  winter  that  Mr.  Hoar  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  rocks  and  quarries.   I  did 
publish  a  recantation  in  "Science"  on  August  13, 
1965,  but  of  course  such  recantations  never  catch 
up  with  the  original  errors  and  thus  to  my  great 
embarrassment  my  claim  to  fame  will  be  that  I  led 
the  editors  of  the  "Oxford  English  Dictionary" — and 
Mr.  Steiner — astray.  My  only  excuses  are,  like 
Samuel  Johnson,  "Ignorance,  pure  ignorance,"  and 
Thoreau's  deplorable  handwriting.  "As  to  the  latter, 
here  is  the  way  Thoreau  wrote  the  word  in  question: 
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MORE  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  ALFRED  H0SMER  LETTER  FILES 

edited  by  Walter  Harding 

In  Bulletin  119  I  spoke  of  the  great  value  of  the 
Alfred  Hosmer  Letter  Files  in  the  Concord  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  and  quoted  from  one  of  them.   Here  now 
are  some  further  samples. 

I. 
Eben  Loomis  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Thoreau  fam- 
ily, often  vacationed  in  the  Thoreau  home,  and  indeed 
spent  part  of  his  honeymoon  there.   In  June,  1896,  he 
wrote  Alfred  Hosmer  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office 
in  Georgetown  Heights,  D.C.: 

Your  letter  of  June  1st  has  been  received, 
together  with  the  photographs  of  Maria  and  Hen- 
ry Thoreau,  and  the  Thoreau  chronology,  and 
I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  courtesy. 

Looking  at  the  pictures  brings  back  to  me 
very  vividly  the  pleasant  days  long  ago,  when 
Henry  Thoreau  and  I  tramped  over  the  Concord 
hills  and  boated  on  the  Concord  river;  picking 
up  Indian  relics,  investigating  the  birds 
flowers,  fish  and  other  things;  and  talking  all 

the  while  on  every  subject  in  which  either  or 
both  of  us  was  interested. 

I  always ,  found  Henry  very  hospitable  to  a 
new  idea.   If  I  happened  to  suggest  some  new 
thought,  he  would  think  it  over,  not  saying 
much  at  the  time,  but  afterward,  perhaps  the 
next  day,  or  week,  he  would  refer  to  it,  having 
made  up  his  mind  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  him  talk;  his  op- 
inions were  well  formed,  clear  and  gave  no  un- 
certain sound. 

I  spent  the  summer  at  Mr.  Thoreau's  house  at 
the  time  Mr.  Rowse  was  in  Concord,  and  Thoreau, 
Rowse  and  myself  frequently  sat  up  until  twelve 
or  one  o'clock,  talking  on  "fate,  freewill, 
foreknowledge  absolute",  or  other  topics  equally 
or  more  interesting. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness,  I  am.  .  . 
II. 
Samuel  Arthur  Jones  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
greatest  of  Thoreau  enthusiasts,  but  when  he  dis- 
liked something,  he  didn't  hesitate  to  say  so.   (He's 
the  one  who  told  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  was  a  faculty  member,  "You  don't 
have  enough  calcium  in  that  backbone  of  yours  to 
Whitewash  the  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  your  head.") 
Here^is  his  opinion  of  Annie  Russell  Marble's  THO- 
REAU: HIS  HOME,  FRIENDS  &  BOOKS,  which  he  sent  to 
Hosmer  on  November  28,  1902: 

"Mrs.  Marble  has  given  the  world  a  new  style 
of  writing,  the  Marbleese!   It  is  the  result 
of  an  illicit  intercourse  between  a  semi -intel- 
ligent schoolma'am  and  a  Century  Dictionary — 
and  the  dictionary  gets  the  worst  of  it." 

III. 
A.  M.  Sampson  was  apparently  an  early  admirer  of 
Thoreau.   On  December  17,  1893,  he  wrote  Alfred  Hos- 
mer from  Bryantville,  Mass.: 

I  mailed  a  short  note  to  you  last  Wednesday 
morning,  acknowledging  the.  receipt  of  the  photo- 
graphs you  so  kindly  sent  me.   I  had  not  the 
time  to  write  more,  as  my  business  calls  me 
from  home  at  6-30,  A.  M. ,  &  I  return  at  7,  P.  M. 
so  that  when  my  work  at  home  is  done,  but  lit- 
tle spare  time  is  left.   I  have  just  been  look- 
ing at  the  photographs,  Thoreau's  I  am  sure  will 
look  better"&  better  to  me,  the  longer  I  have 
it.   You  may  be  assured  I  prize  it  very  highly. 
It  was  something  I  did  not  anticipate.   I  am 


much  pleased  with  the  other  picture  also — 
it  is  perfect. — As  I  look  at  the  pile  of  stones, 
I  imagine  that  among  those  who  placed  them 
there,  are  many  whom  it  would  be  very  pleasant 
to  become  acquainted  with. 

I  visited  Walden  Pond  one  fine  day  during 
the  latter  part  of  September  1869.   I  was  alone 
&  wandered  along  the  shore  from  the  place  near- 
est the  railroad  to  the  place,  as  near  as  I 
could  calculate,  where  Thoreau's  house  stood, 
judging  from  the  map  in  "Walden".   I  climbed 
a  chestnut  tree  &  gathered  some  nuts,  I  found 
a  "Wild  apple  tree"  &  brought  away  some  of 
the  apples. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Thoreau's  writ- 
ings was  about  the  time  his  "Walden"  was  pub- 
lished.  I  saw  a  notice  of  it  one  day  in  a  news- 
paper.  "Walden  or  Life  in  the  Woods".   The 
title  drew  my  attention;  anything  about  "the 
woods"  interested  me.   I  obtained  &  read  it,  & 
found  it  very  different  from  anything  I  ever 
read  before.   It  expressed  many  of  my  own 
thoughts;  &  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  learn 
that  another  was  interested  in  the  same  dir- 
ection.  Soon  after,  I  saw  another  notice, 
speaking  of  him  as  being  of  the  same  school 
as  Emerson, — another  name  new  to  me, — so  I 
began  to  read  his  books  also,  which  I  value 
much. 

Emerson  deals  with  principles;  but  Thoreau 
comes  near,  &  seems  like  a  dear  friend.   I 
cannot  easily  describe  the  effect  of  his 
writings.   My  debt  to  him  is  very  great,  for 
that  entertainment  &  instruction  which  I 
have  never  found  elsewhere.   Yet  I  am  not  bene- 
fitted as  I  should  have  been — have  not  been 
faithful — have  wandered  into  all  sorts  of 
"bye  paths,"  &  have  arrived  nowhere. 

At  times,  I  wish  to  do  something  which  will 
add  to  the  happiness  of  others,  in  return  for 
the  good  I  have  received.   My  conclusion  is,  that 
the  right  way  is  to  be  true  to  ourselves  &  our 
highest  ideals.   Do  our  own  work,  whether  it 
be  writing,  painting,  or  digging  potatoes.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  had  Thoreau  neglected 
"his  own  business,"  and  have  done  something 
else  instead? 

You  are  the  first  person  I  have  met  with, 
who  is  particularly  interested  in  Thoreau's 
writings.   I  esteem  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
to  have  met  you.   Should  you  feel  disposed,  at 
any  time,  to  write  to  me,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  hear  from  you. 

IV. 
Samuel  Arthur  Jones  also  conducted  a  correspon- 
dence with  Hosmer  about  Thoreau's  night  in  jail.  The 
following  are  excerpts: 

Ann  Arbor,  19th  of  May,  1894. 
I  have  just  read  your  letter  with  much  interest, 
and  it  makes  me  realize  the  difficulties  that  the 
biographer  has  to  meet.   The  portrait  matter  was 
full  of  snags,  the  tax-paying  business  is  no  better, 
and  the  pretty  story  about  Emerson's  visit  is  hover- 
ing between  fact  and  fiction. 

As  regards  that  visit,  Prof.  Loomis  writes  that 
Aunt  Maria  told  him  of  it.   Seemingly,  that  should 
settle  it:  but  could  Emerson  make  a  visit  to  the 
jail  and  the  jailer,  if  absent,  not  learn  of  it? 
Who  could  let  him  in  to  see  the  prisoner?  And  who 
would  let  him  in  and  not  inform  the  j  ailer  of  having 
done  so? 

I  am  led  to  doubt  Mr.  Staple's  memory.   He  tells 


you  that  a  lady  came  to  pay  the  tax:  he  told  me  it 
was  "a  young  girl. "  When  he  told  me  he  thought  it 
was  Elizabeth  Hoar,   I  at  once  wondered  if  she  could 
have  been  "a  young  girl"  then.   Do  you  know  if  Miss 
Hoar  was  a  small  body? 

He  told  me  also  that  the  visitor  had  something 
around  her  head  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face. 
He  farther  said  that  he  had  his  boots  off  and  was 
reading  the  paper  when  she  came,  and  that  as  the 
boys  were  "all  fixed  for  the  night"  he  wasn't  going 
to  unlock  that  night,  so  he  kept  Thoreau  until  after 
breakfast  and  then  let  him  go.   Nothing  was  mentioned 
about  the  "devilish  mad. " 

But,  please  find  out  what  the  "devilish  mad"  was 
about;  was  it  for  being  put  in  jail,  or,  as  is  most 
likely,  because  somebody  had  paid  a  tax  that  Thoreau 
had  refused  to  do  from  principle.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant point  to  establish,  because  it  will  go  to  show 
that  Thoreau  did  not  know  who  paid  it ,  and  that  the 
family  had  to  keep  it  dark. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Aunt  Maria  paid  the  tax. 
Prof.  Loomis 's  direct  statement,  and  Judge  Hoar's 
understanding  of  the  matter  ought  to  settle  it. 
As  regards  the  "visit"  I  must  say  I  am  dubious. 
Prof.  Loomis  declares  that  Aunt  Maria  told  him  of  it; 
but  Mr.  Allen  thought  that  Aunt  Jane  told  him  that 
she  paid  the  tax  —  so  memory  is  treacherous.   The 
first  mention  that  I  have  found  of  the  visit  is  by 
G.  W.  Curtis,  in  Harper's  magazine  (1862),  and  as  it 
has  not  been  contradicted,  there  must  be  a  basis  for 
it.   It  is  against  Emerson,  and  one  would  think  would 
have  been  corrected  at  that  time  if  it  were  not  true. 
It  is  indeed  characteristic  of  Thoreau  to  have  made 
such  a  reply. 

Ann  Arbor,  27th  of  May,  1894. 

That  last  letter  about  Thoreau's  imprisonment  caps 
the  climax  for  information  and  settles  the  whole 
matter  in  the  mind.   One  can  imagine  the  consterna- 
tion of  those  old  maid  aunts  when  they  learned  that 
"Henry"  was  in  the  coop,  and  how  they  fLew  around 
and  raised  the  money,  and  Aunt  Maria  flung  something 
over  her  head  so  that  she  would  not  be  known  and 
cut  down  the  street  to  the  jail  to  plank  down  the 
cold  cash. 

And  yet  the  prodigal  son  (and  nephew)  was  "mad  as 
the  devil"  when  delivered  from  durance  vile! 

If  Mr.  Staples '  daughter  can  add  anything  to  the 
facts,  we  may  surely  consider  that  matter  as  definitely 
settled. 

Ann  Arbor,  25th  of  November,  1895. 

I  looked  at  Aunt  Maria's  features  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and  I  failed  to  find  any  trace  of 
a  "gossip-monger"  there.   On  the  contrary  I  see  a 
quiet,  mind-your-own-business  sort  of  a  woman.   I 
fancied  her- standing  on  the  steps  of  Sam  Staple's 
house  paying  Thoreau's  tax,  thereby  making  him  mad 
as  the  devil,  though  she  was  happily  unaware  of  it. 

/_  These  letters  have  been  published  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library ^J 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  following  back  issues  of 
available  at  25^  each — 12,13,15, 
72-79,81-83,85-96,98,99,101,104- 
bulletins  1-9  is  50?1.   Booklets- 
are  available  at  50^  each  and  6, 
An  expanded  Booklet  17  has  been 
of  Mass.  Press  as  THOREAU  IN  OUR 
and  Booklet  21  as  THE  THOREAU  CE 
from  State  Univ.  of  N.Y.  Press  f 


our  bulletin  are 
21-62,65,66,69,70, 
122.  A  reprint  of 
5, 8, 10, 14, 22, 26, &27 
7,&23  at  $1.00  each, 
issued  by  the  Univ. 

SEASON  for  $4.50 
NTENNIAL  is  available 
or  $5.00.   Bulletins 


1-100  are  available  in  hardcover  from  Johnson  Re- 
print Corp.,  111  5th  Ave.,  NYC,  10003  for  $15.00. 
Microfilms  of  the  bulletins  are  available  from  Univ. 
Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Your  secretary  has 
available  5x7  glossy  prints  of  the  Maxham  daguer- 
reotype, the  Rowse  crayon,  the  Dunshee  ambrotype, 
and  the  Ricketson  caricature  of  Thoreau  for  500  each. 

Your  secretary  will  conduct  his  annual  three-week 
seminars  in  Concord  on  Thoreau  and  Transcendentalism 
this  summer.   For  information,  write  him  at  Geneseo. 

The  gravestone  of  August  Derleth,  novelist,  poet, 
and  ardent  Thoreauvian,  in  Sauk  City,  Wise. ,  bears  a 
quotation  from  Thoreau. 

The  county  commissioners  who  maintain  Walden  Pond 
Reservation  are  considering  reconstructing  Thoreau ' s 
cabin  at  its  site. 

Does  anyone  know  where  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
the  British  critic,  calls  Thoreau  "a  prig"? 

If  you  have  a  broken  set  of  the  1906  edition  of 
the  JOURNALS,  Goodspeed's,  in  Boston,  are  selling 
volumes  1,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  &   13  at  $7.50  each. 

James.  Wright ' s  poem  "Saint  Judas  (in  his  COL- 
LECTED POEMS,  which  won  the  1972  Pulitzer  Prize) 
has  an  epigraph  from  Thoreau. 

PLAYBOY  for  March  1973  includes  an  article  by  James 
Lincoln  Collier,  great-grandson  of  Ellen  Sewall,  in 
which  he  cites  all  the  writers  in  his  family  tree 
and  adds,  "The  only  one  of  the  lot  who  made  a  name 
for  himself  was  H.  D.  Thoreau,  and  with  its  unerring 
instinct,  the  family  turned  him  down." 

When  five  prominent  Soviet  publishers  recently 
visited  the  office  of  Herbert  Bailey,  director  of 
Princeton  University  Press,  he,  subversively,  pre- 
sented each  with  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  WALDEN. 

A  satire  in  the  April  1,  1973  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BOOK 
REVIEW  on  the  classifieds  in  the  NEW  YORK  REVIEW  OF 
BOOKS,  includes  the  following: 

Summer  Sublet.  Small  house  built  with  my  own 

hands  in  woodsy  area  near  Walden  Pond  available 

Memorial  Day  through  Labor  Day.  No  groupies. 

H.  Thoreau,  NYR,  Box  2849. 

Ellery  Channing,  in  his  personal  copy  of  Bronson 
Alcott's  CONCORD  DAYS,  now  in  the  Fruitlands  Museum 
in  Harvard,  Mass.,  has  written  of  Thoreau:  "Mr.  T. 
was  in  no  sense  a  poet  other  than  in  his  alliance  as 
a  naturalist, — he  wrote  very  few  verses  &  his  ideas 
were  ethical  even  more  than  descriptive.  He  had  few 
passions  &  these  were  directed  against  not  for  others." 

The  Americanist,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  recently  sold 
an  autograph  letter  from  Edward  Emerson,  RWE's  son, 
to  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Smith  of  Bowdoin  College  of  May  20, 
1919,  saying,  "The  misapprehensions  /of  Thoreau7  by 
Lowell ,  Burroughs  and  others ,  taking  their  word  as 
authoritative,  had  so  misled  the  general  public  that 
years  ago  /in  HENRY  THOREAU  AS  REMEMBERED  BY  A  YOUNG 
FRIEND/.  .  .1  wrote.  .  .what  I  had  to  say."  He 
writes  of  Thoreau  as  "A  good  uncle,  from  the  time  I 
first  remember  until  his  death"  and  continues,  "I 
have  written  things  that  I  know,  not  theories." 

Charles  Ives,  our  greatest  American  composer,  once 
wrote  a  short  story  entitled  "George's  Adventure: 
A  Study  in  Money,  Coherence,  Words,  and  Other  Things 
la  good  model  for  a  poor  story)"  which  has  numerous 
references  to  Thoreau.  For  example,  when  George  says, 
"One  certain  characteristic  of  those  who  are  both  pre- 
dominantly bright  and  fundamentally  bright  is  that 
they  never  make  money,"  his  wife  challenges  him  to  name 
one  such  person,  and  he  replies,  "Harry  /sic/  Thoreau." 
The  story  is  included  in  Ives'  Memos  (N.Y.:  Norton, 
1972_j  pp.  205-228)  and  a  later,  essay  version  entitled 
"The  Majority"  is  given  in  his  Essays  Before  a  Sonata 
and  Other  Writings  (New  York:  Norton,  1962,  pp.  139- 
199). 


Who  said  What? 


Today'!  Puiilt  by 

MRS.  A.  F.CLAERfl 
Wirnn,  Michign 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SWAMP 
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Quote  reads  Across;  speakers  name  Down;©  1973,  W.  1 .  Rabe, 
edrtor.  agisted  by  Lake  Superior  State  College  students,  faculty. , 


MORE  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATIONS  ON  THOREAU. 

With  the  permission  of  the  University  of  Micro- 
films of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ,  we  continue  printing  here- 
with reproductions  of  abstracts  of  dissertations  on 
Thoreau.   The  full  dissertations  are  available  from 
University  Microfilms  at  the  prices  given  at  the  ends 
of  the  abstracts: 

THE  READING  INTERESTS  Ol   THOREM"    HAWTHORNF 
AND  LANIER 

Dennis  Neil  RIBBENS,  Ph.D. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  1969 

Supervisor     Professor  Margaret  Monroe 

One  of  the  continuing  tasks  of  libiarianship  is  the  study  of  readers 
Existing  research  on  adult  reading  dea's  with  the  causes,  characteristics, 
and  effect  >  of  reading.  Among  the  studio  which  have  examined  the  re:  ding 
interests  of  adults  in  some  depth,  several  have  supported  or  rejected  the 
presence  of  a  central  radix  around  which  almost  all  of  a  person's  reading 
centers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  investigate  whether  or  not  such 
a  unifying  radix  can  be  found  in  the  reading  of  three  adults. 

The  hypothesis  used  is:  That  the  reading  interests  of  Thoreau,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Lanier  in  each  case  focus  on  multiple  radices.  In  this  investiga- 
tion reading  interests  are  defined  as  the  subject  contents  of  the  books  read 
and  the  subject  contents  of  what  readers  take  from  their  reading. 

The  method  of  investigation  used  was  that  of  case  analysis,  based  on 
personal  documents  such  as  journals,  correspondence,  personal  libraries, 
records  of  library  withdrawals,  and  personal  testimony.  Examination  of 
such  sources  for  each  of  the  three  cases  provided  information  about  his 
reading  interests  for  the  full  span  of  his  adult  life,  and  permitted  the  testing 
of  the  viability  of  this  method  of  investigation.  The  subject  contents  of  the 
books  read  by  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and  Lanier  in  each  case  were  iden- 
tified, analyzed,  categorized  by  dominant  subject  content,  and  evaluated. 
Similarly  the  subject  contents  of  what  each  reader  took  from  his  reading 
were  identified,  analyzed,  categorized  by  dominant  subject  content,  and 
evaluated.  Time  categories  were  also  constructed  for  each  reader,  thereby 
enabling  comparisons  within  as  well  as  among  the  different  subject  catego- 
ries. An  effort  was  made  to  evaluate  the  manner  and  the  degree  of  spread 
in  subject  focus  for  each  reader  as  evident  in  the  various  categories. 

Several  findings  were  made.  (1)  An  examination  of  the  subject  contents 
of  books  read  in  all  three  cases  resulted  in  the  identification  of  multiple 
radices.  (2)  An  examination  of  the  subject  contents  of  what  the  readers  took 
from  their  reading  resulted  in  the  identification  of  central  focuses  which 
varied  in  strength  among  the  three  cases.  Thoreau's  interest  in  nature  and 
in  other  manifestations  of  original  conditions  provided  a  unifying  focus  for 
most  of  his  reading.  Hawthorne's  moral  perspective  was  reflected  in  much 
of  his  reading,  but  much  of  his  other  reading  reflected  unrelated  subject 
interests  and  desultory  reading.  Lanier's  philosophy  of  synthesis,  and  his 
interest  in  belles-lettres  in  particular  provided  a  unifying  focus  for  most  of 
his  reading.  (3)  Document  analysis  provides  a  suitable  method  for  the  study 
of  adult  reading.  (4)  The  study  of  adult  reading  interests  should  take  into 
account  the  subject  contents  of  both  the  materials  read  and  what  the  reader 
took  from  them. 
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"No  method  nor  discipline  can  supercede  the 
necessity  of  being  forever  on  the  alert. "  HDT 


